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This moiiograpli is one in a senrs desij^n, 
discussions that took place during: a series < 
K-12 Career Educaiion Coordinatt ;-s. A total 
^were held between the period begr ming in 
1B79. This monograph. like all orrmin thi 
uook while conduc_ing each of :\ese 15 ' i 
Tjntractor resmnsir^le for logistir ' arran^r 
final notes (as corrected by the pa:::cipani.s 
Associates of Rosniyn, Virginia. That Cc 
published a limited quantity of the r nal note 
they last, may be obtained by wriiiz:g to :hc 
U.S. Office of Education, Washingnon, E C. 

Participants for this series of rniniiconfer 
based on nomin^itions received from Sii 
Education. Each such Coordinatoi was ask 
participants, those K-12 Career Educa-ioi: 
opinion of the State Coordiiiator. were dc :ng 
career education in their State. It is not, therr 
of local K-12 career education coordinar 
opinions are reported here. Rather, these pai. 
among the best in the opinion of their State 
impossible to select all persons nominated, 
local Coordinators around the Nalior 
participants. 

An attempt was made to secure nomii^ati 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico and tc 
car«ti educaiion coordinators from each Svi. 
plan \vas to select 10 participants— one eat 
participants in each of the 15 minicon. 
prevented us from reaching this objective c ^ ' 
finai count of participants was 1.31 persor ,v 
from 45 different States and the District of Co-t 
participants in each miniconfcrence ranged 
with a statistical average of 8.7 perf:ons in . 
miniconferences. 

Each miniconl'^rence was conducted lii th 
asking each participant to list the most - 
problems, and concerns she/he is facing in a 
education. A total of 407 such lopi 
miniconference— were raised bv nariicipani 
were asked to vote on the 5-6 k^u'es that thev 
those raised at their miniconference. As tim 
in each miniconference "bi^nstormed" ::i 
selected by ^hcir votes. Extensivi^^e discussion, v 
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tonics scvenii .f wh. n arediscussc-.. in this mo.K^^rapli. Inadcl.t.on. each 
participant v. . ^ ask. . tc, present a short oral description ofh.s/lier attvmp.s 
to in4l< meni ,ai-, : education in a given C(.innuinity and to share 
materku- with .ih - v>nrti( ipants. Those reports and materials also form 
partof necor: :eni ach moiK-raph in this series. 

While no exi t - -ical data ' t re gathered, it appears diat participants 
m this s-ries oi ,ni=n inference- d. on the average, somewhere between 
five aii'l six r: exf ' in attempting to implement career 

education. Th, : .m, ; un, ch monograph in diis series is t<, share 

chis rich reser :::. n ...... with others interested >" P™'' ^ 

associated with :ne; -ipl::--v of career education at the K-12 U^els of 

Education. . . 

The most snik.Ui^ c.^.. i:: .n one could make about participant 
comments was. .s exrr-.nec ' ade diversity of means they have found for 
overcoming the p^-aa^ra^ ,>l,len::s facing those charged with implementing 
career education, E : fhou. he c in ions, to any thoughtful reader, that there 
is no one best solutun k - ny p-ven problem. Rather, the best way to solve 
•, particular problem ary : om community to community, from State 
to State, from scho<. -..aids . i various sizes, and from rural, subu.ban. 
and urban settings. I is. thus,, a diversity of answers that the reader wul 
hopefully find in tbr:monogr: .jhs in this series. 

It will be equallvob'vious. t(. the experienced reader, that the practic es of 
these experienced 'l:,cal career education coordinator:, vanes greatly from 
much of the theort.,i,al/philo.sophical literature of career education. It is 
very seldom that ractitioners, faced with the multitude of practical 
constraints that es^^t at the local community level, can put into practice 
what those whc. like myself, have the time to think, write, and speak about. 
I am impresseci hv how close many of them haxe come. I am even more 
impressed by S( ne of the innovative, creative solutions .some have found 
thit go considerably beyond what the fulltime career education 
conceptual izers have yet been able to think about. , . • , 

I am most irr.-:)ressed bv the dedication, commitment, and protess.onal 
expertise that y. rticipants demonstrateo, over and (jver again, during this 
series of minio.nferences. They are the reJ experts in career education, 
hope that, just„ i have learned from them, so, too. will then thoughts and 
their experienc be helpful to you. 

—Kenneth B. Hoyt. Director 
Office of Career Education 
United States Office of Education 
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Staff Development ir K» 12 Career Educa:iion 
iniroduction 

Th- rcliaiactfi isticsoi tlu'cart-n < ion mowmcin fo: - . ilu' basis for 
this r :u;'i;iaph. First, career educur is thr oiilv currei- approach lo 
solvii. . jMohk'uis of work etiiicatit : lationships Uiat [: lcs a stroni^ 
em})i. :.s on rhaii£;f within the fon . I'.tiucation system. (ond, career 
cducai )U is nnique, among curreni ..:;.}: .oarhe- to educati \1 change, in 
its iir emphasis on changing f^c ■■Jihn fhan chan: .j, programs. 
Thiid. ' areer education is one of .l)u: t:rv [vw approacht- t ; educational 

rhang' iJiai assigns a relatively gr^ia: :aiue io::n 2?//i/.v;o/: opposed to 

an "add-on" — approach. 

Obviously, the concept of edu(uiif ;: .: . //rt//gr runs throuir.: jach of these 
three distinguishing characteri^u. ni career educatu;: A -urface 
exphuiaticm for this em])hasis on t du. i::ional change is oh ous to uiose 
who satdy the ten basic "career ctiii::ition skills" we se^ u to prc-vide 
students. Sui h an explanation can, in :]^^ way, serve as the so^' justification 
for the heavy emphasis career educa[i. );i places on the im];^ uuue of staff 
development. This emphasis can liuti its justificaiion o :\ when one 
considers a deeper and more perva^.'-^e reason for ediua >nal change. 
Cauii rdizcation does, in fact, have such a deeper reaso.— namely, its 
emphasis on an ;if>proach to educational change that wi'i improve the 
quality and the cost effectiveness of the entire systeii: of American 
Education, 

At its roots, career education can he seen as an eff :r( to improve 
cxhicational producthnty. It is a vehicle for use in increasing productivity of 
both the Student fl^ic/ the teacher. Its basic goals are to tnotiv. 'e both student 
and teacher to improve their productivity through sh<v.v ing them the 
importance of their efforts in terms of implications such efforts hold for 
increasing productivity in the broader society. If students are to become 
more productive in their efforts to learn, it is essential thai rhcy recognize 
and appreciate the importance of doing so. Similarly, if irachers arc to 
Ix'conie more productive in their efforts, they, too, must be ( onvinccd that 
what they are teachingand the ways in which they teac h are hnih important 
to the broader society. 

"Motivation" is not a commodity that can be "bough * Yom either 
teachers or from students. Rather, it ii something that musi be "sold" to 
them. Career education seeks to "sell" such motivation through 
emphasizing that, if productivity is to become an important priority for 
A.nerica (and it obviously must), then this effort must lK*gin with 
increasing educational productivity within America's educational system. 
Students must decide that they nmnt to learn because it is important that 
they do. Teachers must decide that they zvnnt to become more productive in 
their efforts bcc:ause it is irnportaiU that they do so. The career education 
concept offers one — among several — vehicles for use in motivating 
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students to \va::-r to k'luii and inoiivatini; tcac iu'is to want to Wiu h. It is oidy 
within diis puilo^ophiral roiucxt that the strong (.'inphasis on staff 
development : . uiid in this nionogia})!! ran be justified. 

There are iv:^ ) br.iad (jnestions to he considered. One of these questions 
deals with thi-substarre of suiff development in career edueation— i.e.. 
with what it i tliat we are trying to nelp educators learn. The second 
question deal- u:ih how staff development in career education is being 
carried on in -c:i': :icd K-12 school s' su nis across our Nation. Answers to 
these two bas, /.vstions form the -:r:-- iry content of this monograph. 
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The Substance of Staff Program In Career Education 



Panicipanis in the serifs of iiiim'ronfnriurs thai prodiicfd ihc ronit-ni 
for ihis monograph diffmil u'icidy in ihr kiiuis of ( ogniiivrand af[t'( live, 
icarnings ihey sought to roinry in their staff (k'vt'lopint'iii efforts. Ka( h ol 
the major topics specified here is in use somewhere as part of K-12 staff 
development in career education. Nosingle school system was found where 
all the topics outlined here were covered in routine staff development 
efforts. 

There were two basic points on whu h j^ariic ipanis seemed (o he in high 
agreement. The first is that staff de\'el()pmeni, in career edu(aiion. must be 
viewed as a continuing challenge — not as simply a "beginnning phase" in 
the implementation of career education. While, to be suve. staff 
developii^.ent is a much higher priority in early stages of career education 
implementation (thus contiibuting greatly to the fac t that "start up" (osts 
are much higher than "sustaining" costs for a career e(hi( at ion effort), the 
need to view staff development as a conliniiin^, developmental activity was 
emphasized repeatedly by paiiici[iants in these miiu( oiiferenc es. 

The second point on which very higii agreement was found is that, no 
matter how effective staff development efforts may be, they cannot be 
expected to result in the transformation of ALL educators into "career 
education ( rusaders." Time after time. p*u ti( ipants provided il lustrations 
of resistance on the part of some educators to their careeer education staff 
development efforts. Such resistance, while apparently found in only a 
relatively small minority of educators, will obviously impede the full 
implementation of career education. VVHiile it is important to emphasize 
here, it is much more important to emphasize that, by and large, 
participants reported most educators to be excited and enthusiastic about 
theirefforts in staff (ievelopment for career education. The general tenorof 
reports received leads to a conclusion that each of the following topics is 
one which . if properly presented, will find most educators recf'ptive to 
learning. 

Topic 1: The Need For and Nature of Career Education 

Career education is not something that can be "mandated" for or forced 
on educators. Eacii must arrive at the \xm\i whf^re they want to engage in 
career education and see it as an inherent and important part of their 
rcsix)nsibilities. VV'hile the "how io." as opposed to the "what for" aspec ts 
of career education will consume a large majority of the total staff 
development effort, the "what for" aspects cannot be ignored when dealing 
with professional persons. 

Several school syst .ms — Kansas City. Missouri is a good example — have 
used some form of "career education needs assessment" as a means of 
gaining this initial professional commitment to the career education effort. 
Such "needs assessments" typically involve surveying students, parents. 



community leaders, key persons in biisiness/hibor/indiistry. and. at times, 
die general public. When suc h surveys are undertaken (using either needs 
asiCbMiient instruments supplied by the Slate Department of Education or 
•Miomemade" instruments) results typically show a high degree of 
consensus, among those surveyed, favoring a career education approach to 
educational change. Persons surveyed— no matter what segment of the 
community is involved— seem to be in high agreement that: (a) youth today 
badly need die 10 general eniployability skills of career education— and 
aren't now getting them; (b) the community should become more active 
"partners" with the Education system in delivering these eniployability 
skills to youth; and (c) there is a great need to improve the productivity of 
die Education system through making it operate in a more cost effective 
manner— ^20/ by greatly increasing the size of the school budget. All such 
findings point clearly to a need for career eduration. Examination of such 
data can go far towards convincing educators that career education is an 
effort well wordi undertaking. 

When educators are asked, during staff development, to study and 
understand the career education concept itself, a number of critically 
important concepts must be conveyed. Amon^: these, some of the most 
important identified by participants in niiniconferences include: 

1 . There are clear and distinct difk fenc es between "career education" 
and ''vocational education" centering most oNviously around the 
differences Ix'tween the "general employal'iiity skills" of career 
edu(aKv)n as opposed to the ''spec iii( entry level vo( ational skills" 
of vo( aiional educ ation. 

2. Both "career education" and "vocational education" are needed by 
students. Career education is. in no way, either a substitute for nor 
a competitor of vocational education. 

3. The time teachers are asked to take in order to infuse a career 
educaton emphasis in the classroom is taken from the time any 
teacher takes to motivate his/her students to learn, not the time 
spent in imparting instructional content. 

4. The 10 general eniployability skills of Cr'.ieer education are best 
imparted to students in a loiigitudinal. developmental manner— 
not at any single grade level or at only one particular point in a 
course. Kindergarten is late to begin. 

5. Teachers who use a career education approach in the 
teaching/learning process can expec t their students will learn 
more subject matter— and will be less inclined to be disruptive in 
the classroom. 

6. The use of a career education approach can make the teacher's job 
more intercstiiig. challenging, and satisfying. 

7. No one is asking teachers to use only a "careers" approach in 
motivating students to learn. On the contrary, teacliers are being 
asked to simply add a "careers" emphasis to whatever other 
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moiivalional cicvia-s iliey have found to work brsl for llu'in in ihv 
pasi. 

8. Ail suhjfc is liavr "cartrr" iinpliraiioiis. bui iioi ail subjf( i iiiaiicr 
dors, riial is, while- a "( arn'r^ ' rniphasis will Ik- fcasii)it' in t-vn y 
courst-, it will not bt- ft-asiblr for use with all aspec ts ol tin- (ourst'— 
and should Uv trial oidy wlu-rt-it fitst-asily and naturally. 

9. A "cartrrs" approac h to cduc ational motivation is nothini; uvw lor 
many tt-aclu-rs. Ratlu-r, it is simply somt-thini; that may lu-t'd an 
iiK n-ast'd nnphasisand a slit^htlygrt-att-r sophistic at ion indtlivt-ry. 

10. Ihv lour l)asit steps in the "tartrr ahuation trt-atnu-nt" wt- aic 
aslsint; tcaclu-rs ic apply arc rat h, wlifu ( art-fuliy t-xaniint'd. only 
aspa ts of whai has always Ixm known as "i^ood tcac hini;." C.artrr 
<'(iucalion advotatrs have- lu-vt-r prctt-ndnl otht-rwisc. 

rndt-rlyint; tiu' kinds of (oiurptual t-\anipk's listed above- (and it is 
in^portant to rniu'iiilK-r that tlu-st- arc prt-snitt'd lu-rt-siniply as rxaniplrs) is 
t.*u imporiam c of lu-ipint; tt'a( Iuts. and all otIuT t'du( ators. undn stand tiir 
carcrrcchK ation concept in terms of ilu- basic go«/.v of Anu-rit an Kchu ation. 
1 he basic problem is one of rcc ot^ni/.iiiK— iHid hclpint^ other educators 
recc)i;in/.e— that today's teac hers are so l)usy definint^ andattainini^spec i^ic 
instruc tional ohjrc lives tiiat tliey iiave relatively link- lime to place suc h 
objec tives in the broader context ol the basic .ijo^/Zv of Kduc ation, There i >a 
sayint^ very applieai)le here whic h t^oes something like this: "its hard to 
leniember your mission is to drain theswampwhen you'veup toyoin cars in 
alligators"! 

Many teac hers haven't fouud time to reflec t seriously on the basic gc;«/.s c)l 
American Kducation siuce they were asked (o memori/e the "7 Ciardinal 
Purposes** in their undergraduate days. A staff development eflcnll hat. in us 
very early stagc-s, asks educ ators to consider and reflec t on Americ an 
Kducation in terms of its total .set of basic goals will find the goal ol 
"education as preparation for work** being placed in moir propvr 
perspec live, it wil I. furdier. allow educators to see that: (a) they have, in lac t, 
bc-en working toward meeting all the basic goals of Education in spite of 
often not l)eingaw'arec)f this;and(b)w'henanyc)iK'c)f KcIucalic)n*s/;«.s/V gc)als 
is better met. progrt-ss is aisc; being lyade toward attainment of all othv/;^/.s/r 
gc )als, 

1 iHs |)C)rtic)n of the career education staff development effort need not 
consume a lot of time but it is very in-rjortant. It is obvious that conveying 
suc h undc-tstaiulings toc-duc ators isa task recjuiringa considerable amount 
of c-xpertise— i.e.. the kinds of local carec-r '.-ducation coordinators 
participating in these miniconferenc c-.s are very i)adly needed. So. too. are 
high quality persons serving asStateCarec-rKduc at ion Cxv)rdinatc)rs in Stale 
ck-paWinents of eckication. Ihv most difficult— and y-t most crucial- 
understanding to be conveyed is that career education asksAl.Leclncatorsto 
share some professional res|)onsii)ility ioi c areer education implc-mcntation— 
along with recognizing that they will have many "partners*" in this eflort 
both from wilhin and from outside of the Education system. 
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Topic ^: Occupations And The Occupational Society 

Ii is noi tliffi( nil Kx onviiur many icat iuMs thai ihvy sliouki r!ni)hasi/tMlic 
taitrr iinj)litaiioiis of ilu*ii snl)jfn inalUM . Omv tonvintrd. ii is iypi( al lo 
find ifa( Ikms asking ilu* (infsiit)ii "What «)vm1u* t artrr iinpli( aiions of niy 
snhjn I inaiin?" In viru* of ilu* fa( l thai a girai many ifaduTs have*, tlin ini; 
llu'iradiill years, woi knl only in thai pai l of llu'on upalional sociriy known 
as KdiK alioii. iliis is not surprising. No mat in how inituvsifd or ( rraiivt* 
ifat litMs art*, it will obviously bfinipossiblf* for ihnn lonnphasi/fihtnarm 
implications of ibfir snl)jc( i niailfr unlfss sysirmaiic aiinnpis art* madi*. 
ibrougb siaff dfvt'lopmfni. lo provi<.lf ibfm wilb ibis ntrdfd knowU'dgt*. 

Thfrt* art* iwo broad kinds oft art'cr iiMpbraiions ibai ihosf( hargal wiih 
rfs))onsibiIily for siaff drvrlopninil in t artrrt'diu aiion miisi tonsidtr. Onv 
toiurrns ot ( ii})aii()ns rfqiiiringa high dfgrtrc^f skill and knowU'dgt* in ibc* 
siibjf( I maiUM iisflf — e.g.. Kngbsb. maihnnaiirs. du'iuisiry. Frnuh. ari. 
music, c*lc. SiK h (x ( iipalions rrprfsfni logical carm dioid's iof\pi )rf for 
sliidfnis who express a Iiigh dcgrtvof inicrt-si and aptilndc in a panicidar 
snbjf( I. riu* second kindof tai trr implitalion — and ilu* more imporiaiii U^ 
empbasi/c — is iIu variety of ways in wbi( h jkmsoiis in a wid<.* variety of 
oc( iipaiions bave somedirect iisefor ihcsiibject matter. That is, ilu'ability lo 
speak and to ( omniiinic ate c learly in writing, for example, is a skill 
empbasized by tea( bers of Kiiglisb that has very wide ap|?l it ability far 
beyond its utility for those students who decide to major in Kngbsb during 
their (ollegiate years. When we lalk about the "tareer implications" of 
siibjet t matter, we are talking about both of these kinds of knowledge. 

I bere is no need for tea( bers to k'tome ex{x*rts in all of the ( areer 
impli( ations of their subjet t matter. They will discover many ( omnumity 
resources both willing antl able to supply such expertise. Nei thei is there 
neetl foi teacbe:> to l^ecome expert in understanding, in gieat tletail, the 
(()inpk'.;stru( tmeof the()tt*upati()iialso( iety.Su( h in-depth understaiuling 
is not essential in oidei foi teacliers to ( any out tbeii roles and functions in 
t areer etlutation. At thesan.i* time, there is great need Un teat hers to gain a 
broad jK'rspcc tive regarding the nature of the o( ( iipational society and the 
l)asi( ways in whidi it opeiates. It is not difficidt for teachers to learn — in 
some (ombination of cognitive and experiential staff developnifiil 
a( tiviiies — su( h l)asi( toncepts as: 

1 . The broad classific ations usetl to ( ategori/e vaiious (x ( upations. 

2. The inter(le))enden( t' — and the interrelate(bu*ss — of various kinds 
of ()( ( upations within a given (ominunity. 

.S. The (()n( epi of (areer latldeis within vai ioi. ^ l)i()atU lass ifi( ations of 

()( (Upations — iiK biding the ways in whidi etbu ation is usetl in 

"( liml)ing" su( b ladtlers, 
i. Realization that the tetin "cdiKalion" is niiu h broadei than the 

teiin '*s( hooling" — and that inu( b of "ediu ation" ',s taking plate 

within the broatler (xx iipational society it self, 
f). Relationships between "piotbu tivity '* and "proli;** along with 
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coiit rnc irali/aiioii of liu* iiupoiianu'for boili in ilicoa iipaiioiial 

S(H 

6. riu' loU' antl finu iion ol oi t;ani/t'd labor in ot ( iipai ional 
s()( it'iy. 

7. riif toiK t'pi of "yoiiiii jobs" wiiliiii ilu- (xx upauoiial sot iriy and 
ways ill \viii(h jjt'isoiis niovr fioiii siuli jobs lowaitl t^ii-ait'i 

iipaiioiial stability. 

8. riu* "bit^iu'ss" of small business in ilu (K t iipaiional sex it'iy. 

A diffrivni — biii t'(jiially iniporiaiu — svi of U'arnint;s t'ssniiial for 
t'diK aiors lo :u t ji li re i lu au'cr t'dut ai ion staff df\t'lopiiK"ni iiu liuk'stoiurpis 
SIR li as: 

\, Vhv lii.^li dt't^rt'f ol laiportaiur cniployns platr on a t^ood 
Kdiuation system in any forniminity both in tci ins of nu'ctint; tlu'ir 
own lu't'ds and in attrattiiit; lU'w bnsiiKsst's to st'itlr in tlu' 
coiniiui'iity. 

2. riu' lii.^li dfgrft' of support ort;ani/t'd labor lias — and t onlimu's to 
t;ivt' — to llu' Kfliuation systfiii. 

riu- kinds of basic acadt'iiiit skills and attitudes niiploycrs arc 
st't'kini; in youth who apply to tluMii foi jobs. 
L The dtrp and siiucrt' (oiurrns cxpirssfd fioni all parts of tlit' 
(Kt iipational soc iety that the R-12 ,jiiblit sc hool system plat e a 
proper — but in /kj way an ex( lusive — emphasis on the t;oal ol 
ediKaiion as preparati(^n for work, hi short, the need to piepare 
students for liviui^ — of whit li "making a li\'int;" is only one part, 
f). Kxpt't tations that botii nianai;enient aiitl lalK)r have lo tliepublit 
school system — antl the high tlei;ree of tont^ruente that exists in 
such expeeiations. 
Still a tliirtl basit set ol untlersiantlint^s etlucators iieetl toatciiiire with 
resjK't t to tlie(Jttiipati()nal s/x iety is relatetl lotlie persons whomakeup that 
society. Amoni; sut li impoitant untlerstantlini;s that tea( hers c an at(|inie 
ihroui^li a ( areer etliuation staff tlevelopmenl efft)rt are the followini;: 

1. Realization tliat "interat ,int; with workers" antl "interat tin^with 
parents" are, in no way, two eonipletely tliffeient thini;s — i.e., 
realization that many workers, in visitini; with teat hers, will be 
respontlini; as parents as well as woi kei s. 

2. Reali/aiion of the importaiue persons in the otc upational soc iety 
place on the prothic tive use of leisure time — i.e., that lliey are not 
solely concerned alK)iit theexieni to which the Kducaiion system 
prepares jx'rsons for paid employment. 

3. Reali/ation that many members of the oc c upational soc iety are 
sincerely inteicsted in lK)tli youtfiand inoui publi< sc liool system — 
and are willini; to volunteer their efforts to help. 

4. Reah/ation that workers in tlieocc upational soc ieiy have muhiple 
ways of helping teachers and students recogni/.e and apprec iate the 
career iniplic ations of subiec t matter. 
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If these ihitr seisof learnings are vie wed in a broader peispei live, it should 
be readily apparent dial, in eoiiibiiiaiion. ihey hold high p{)ieniial tor 
helping ednt;ii()rs lo: { 1 ) belter undersland ihe eommiiniiies in whieh ihey 
live; (2) beiier uiidersiaiid iheproiK-rioleaiidfuiu lionof pnblie Kdiieaiion 
ill those eoninuifiilies; (3) bc'ller undersland lx)ih the expe( laiions and the 
problems assoeiated with pnblie ednea;ion hoiii the perspcetive of jx'rsons 
in the broader eoniiiiunity; ainl (4) bc*ta*r iindersi uid the prospeets of and 
potential for using com niiiuity resourees toeiihanee theeffeetivenessof our 
publiesehools. Viewed from this perspective, it should be readily apparent 
that staff developmenl in ( arecr edueation holds positive implic ations for 
publie education far beyond simply readying edut;uors to Ix'eoiiieeffeetive 
partieipanis in the career eihu a titm effort. It isthiskindof rationale that Ix'st 
serves to justify the heavy emphasis career education advocates place on the 
importance of staff development. 

Topic 3: The Process of Career Development 

Public I^!w 93-207— the "(iaieer Education Incentive Act" — rails for a 
primary emphasis on assisting students in career awareness, career 
exploration, rareer planning, and career decisionmaking — i.e.. on the 
process of career development. If all educators are to become actively 
involved with providing assistance \o youth in jhc career development 
process, it is essential that they be given basic information regarding the 
nature of that proc ess as a longitudinal, developmental effort. If this topic is 
not made a part of career education staff development, we run the risk of 
either providing youth with inadequate bases for cartrr decisionmaking, of 
encouraging premature career decisions, or both. A few of the participants in 
this series of ininiccmfeiences — including (liuol Clhapin (Reno. Nevada), 
Barbara CliuKhill (Attleboro, Massachusetts), and Nanty l.osekamp 
(Upper Arlington. Ohio) reported plating a heavy emphasis ow this area. 
Unfortunately, this important topic apix*ars, in many cilier communities, 
to be ignored at the present time. 

I lere again, we are talking about a topic aboiu whit Ii all etiiuators need 
basit information anti general understandings, but nol a high level of 
expeitise. Among the more important basit uutlersiandings regartliug the 
career tlevelopmeni process needetl by etlnc ators are: 

1. Reia lively few si ud en is will, by the time they finish high school, be 
far enough along in their career development to have made firm and 
spe( ific t . reer dec isioiis. 

2. Kleineiitary school agestucleniscan Ix'cxjx'c tetl tcjhavea higlitlegee 
of unrealism in their tentaiive career decisions — and thissh(3ulu be 
ac( epted by their teachers, not discouragetl. 

'1 Most career tlecisi( MIS matleby most jxTsons today can beconsitlered 
as "tentaiive" in that ihey aresubjec t change basetl on rapidity of 
change in thecK Upational soc iety. 
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4. Career dcrisioD.s, for inany nnsoiis, are as much inlluenml by 
lil'esiyle values as by work v.^lucs. 

5. Ii is importaiil for slutleiils lo leain aboui oceufKUions ihey rejeei as 
inappropriate for llieiii as well as alK)iU (K( upaiions they wish lo 
explore fun her. 

6. C^areer developmeiii is a longiiudinal, developinenlal process thai 
involves definite stages. Many persons find it necessary to refx'ai the 
basic stages of career develoj)inent more than once during their 
lifetime. 

7. Work values are part of one's total value system and are lx*st viewed 
in that perspective. 

8. C^areer decisions are best made and implemented through an action 
oriented, expcTiential process, not through simply a process of 
reflective thought and accumulation of infcjrmation. 

These, and similar basic understandings regarding the career development 
process, can be communicated to teachers easily through a combination of a 
cognitive/expei iential approach lo staff develojnnent. 

Certainly, educators need to be aware of ihe fact that career development is 
iniimiMely tied to efforts to increase one's self-understanding of interests, 
abilities, values, and lifestyle preferences. The more educators can 
contribute to increasing student self-understanding, the more they 
contribute to her/his career development. 

It is important, also, lo understaiul the basic purposes and proper 
placemen! of career awareness, exploration, planning, and decisionmaking 
in the total K- 12 career education effort. Career awareness, aimed at helping 
students become knowledgeable about thegeneral natureandgreat diversity 
in the occupational structure, must be seen as a primary concern of the 
elementary schools but, simultaneously, as a topic needed hy many 
secondary school students and adults faced with career decisions as well. 
Oireer exploraticMi must be understood for exactly what it is— a pr(xcss of 
opening up and expanding on career opiions under ( onsideration. Both 
career planning and career decisionmaking must be understood both as 
general processesandin terms of specific plans and decisionsthat may result. 

Above a II, it is essential that all educators understand that career education 
represents an effcjrt to expand the career options from which students 
choose— and to ecjuip them with skills useful in career decisionmaking 
throughout their adult iives. hi short, career education is an effcM t aimed at 
helping students cope with the certainty of uncertainty that each faces in 
diese times of very rapid scxietal andoccupational change, h sh(uild not be 
difficult to help 'Mucators understand that, in opening up careeroplionsfor 
students and ecjuipping them with skills essential for choosing fromamong 
die many options they disccjver, the goal of carcx'r education is lo expand on 
individual freedom of career choice, not to force each student to make 
specific and "final" choices. 

hicluded in the basic, essential understandings that all educatorj? need 
with respect to the careerdcvelopment process isa clear undersiandingofihe 
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many ways in \vhi( h bias and stcrrotyping currently operate to r( ^inct 
freedom of career clioi: :* ior large numbers of p:Tsoiis in our soeiety. r(r: >i.es 
related to . .*x stereotyping, rac e stereotyping, stereotyping associated with 
handicapfx'd persons, and stereotyping based on age are all important 
eieinenis to include in caieer ediu ati(ni siafl developrnent related Ux aieer 
(le\'elopmeiit. This empiu^sis will, if properly done, extend beyond simply 
making educators aware of the existence of bias and stereotyping in our 
society. It will, in addition, conceiii itself with waysofoverconiingsiich bias 
and stereotyping in ways that niaximi/.e freedom of career choice for all 
persons. 

Once more, it should be obvious that insertion of such an emphasis in 
career education staff developmeni efforts carry implications that extend far 
beyond the career education effort itself, hi these times of lowering pupil 
enrollment, reduction in teaching positioi^s, and the need f(3r nicreased 
occupatic^nal mobility among professional educators, this topic iK^lds great 
potential for helping many educators who, themselves, are faced with the 
necessity for considering career changes. Even for those who are not now 
faced with such necessity fov immediate action, this topic holds positive 
potential for Iiciping etlucators better understand and plan for their own 
long term caieer development — including options ouiside of formal 
Education as well as witliin the Education professi(jn. 

Topic 4: Availability and Use of Community Resources 

Time, uK^ney, and lack of appropriate physical resources all act as strong 
arguments against any attempts, on the part of the Education system acting 
alone, to deliver effective cai eer education to youth. Both the persc^nnel and 
the physical resources of the broader community must be utilized, in an 
effective and efficient manner, if the career education effort is to succeed. 
Ciominunity "partnerships" with the Education system are badly needed. 
Thus, a basic and essential part (^f career educa ton staff de\'elopinei it efforts 
must concern itself with tapping and using community resources. 

One portion of this effort, often needed in the beginning stages, concerns 
itself with the fears — and so the reluctance — many teachers have when 
prospects ol having ''outsiders" in the'r dassnx^ms are raised. Such fears 
include things as: (a) a fear that "oiasiders" who volunteer lo come into 
classrooms may Ix' used to replace existing teachers; (b) a fear that 
"outsiders" may criticize the teacher; (c) a fear that "outsiders" may interfere 
with attempts on thepartof teachers to convey subject matter to students; and 
(d) a fear that "outsiders" may attempt to take over some. of the basic 
pr(}fessionaI instructional responsibilities of theieaciier. The fact that such 
fears can be rather easily allayed is obviousand not very important. What is 
important is that they be recognized and dealt with in an "up front" manner 
as part of the staff development effort. 

Such fears can best be allayed through staff development efforts aimed at 
making teachers ex|X'rt in the identification and use of community 
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resources. Among ihe basic and cssnitial iiiulei -landings to Ix* coiiv.'vt'd 

through such a staff dcvclopnu'ni effort are: 

!. An understanding thai resourc e persons do exist in many parts of 
the eoinmunity w!io are lx)th interested in and able to provide 
constructive help to teachers in career ediu ation. 

2. An understanding of how to recogni/e when atominuniiy resource 
person is needed — i.e., why they are needed and what they are 
needed foi . 

3. An understanding of how to engage in joint planning with 
cominuiiiiy resource persons with re sped to what will occur when 
they visit the class — or when students are taken on field trips to the 
bnxider community. 

4. An understanding of how to prepare students in ways that 
will allow iheni to lake full and prc^per advantage of resource pers(X>.s 
and community sites to be visited. 

5. An understanding of proper follc^wup procedures to be used 
follow'ing those times when education/community interac tion 
c^ccurs. 

6. An understanding with respect to how to evaluate i.omnumity 
resources used in c-areer education. 

7. An understanding of how — and when— to make contacts leading 
to the use of community resources. 

Most school systems find it essential to establish some kind of formal 
system for the use of ccMuniunity resources in career education. An essential 
part of the staff development effort involves allowing educators, as well as 
community persons, to participate in the developnient— and in the 
continuing refinement — of such systems. In the case cjf teachers new to the 
system, il is essential thai they be given a firm rationale and understanding 
of how the system has been developed, why it is needed, and how it works. 

A very essential part of this staff development effort centers around 
helping educators recogni/.e 'Aw inevitable "What's in it kn nie?" cjuestion 
that must be considered whenever one uses community resources in 
Education. That is, while it can be expected that, to a great degree, the goals 
of the coimnunity resource and the goals of the educator overlap, it is 
essential to keep in mind that they very seldom overlap completely The 
community resource — whether it J>e a person, a business, or a community 
organization— typically has goals (^f its own that extend beyond those of 
the teacher. While it is not essential that the teacher become an active 
participant in attaining such goals, it is essential that these goals not be 
antagon istic lo liie goals of the teacher— or unacceptable to him/ 1 i . 

The interests and concerns of most community resources in interacting 
with the EducaticMi system typically extend far beyond only an imtTest in 
aireer education. Such interests include concerns about the entire 
teaching/learning process and about the entire Education system. If such 
community resources can become "partners" in the effective delivery of 
career education, they can often be used in a multitude of other ways, each 
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of which holds {)()silivf polcnlial for improving the cf feci ivcncss and ihc 
prodiH iivi'y of ihc Educ alion sv;->icin. *rhcucr:ideof the 1980s almost snrrly 
will, for niany reasons, he one 'vhere gre-Uer use of comnuinily resources — 
including 1k)11i parents and nv)n-parenis — is einphasi/ed. A good career 
education staff development effort in tlu^ .-ava holds high potential for 
much broader and more pervasive use o( community resources as 
"partners" with educators. Here again, we find a clear example of a 
rationale for a phase of car t*er education staff development that extends far 
beyond career education itself. Clareer education is a vehicle holding great 
potential for facilitating positive change in the Education systejn. 

Topic 5: Infusing Career Education Into The Teaching/Learning Process 

The most obvious, and single most important, topic to cover in career 
education staff development efforts concerns itself with helping teachers 
infuse career education into their regular subject matter. It is in the process 
of doing so that teachers can play their most active and appropriate role in 
career education. Thus it is not surprising to find, as will be .seen in the next 
section of this monograph, that this is tlie most common kind of staff 
development being carried out in K- 12 career education efforts. 

It is important that teachers be helped to understand both why 
"infusion" is a strategy Ving championed by career education advocates 
and how to actually impiement that strategy in the classroom. Among the 
kinds of understandings with respect to the rationale for using "infusion." 
the following are particularly important concepts to convey: 

1. Providing youth with career education skills — like providing them 
with citizenship skills — is not something that can be done 
appropriately only at one point in time or at one age level. Rather, 
it is a developmental, longitudinal task that must begin in theearly 
elementary school years and continue throughout the entire K-12 
school system. 

2. The skills of career education can best h^: transmitted to youth in a 
scope and secjuence pattern consisiimt with what is known about 
the career development process. While many of the same generic 
topics — e.g.. economic education, sex stereotyping, career aware- 
ness, etc., — may be repea:ed from one grade level to another, the 
emphasis diflers in ways that make this a desirable practice. 

3. School systems today cannot afford, even if they wanted, to add 
"career education" as a new body of subject matter in the c urricu- 
lum. The best — and most natural — place for students tolearnabout 
the career implications of their subject matter is during the time they 
are trying to learn such subject matter. 

4. Since career education skills are needed by ALL. students, it is 
essential that sonic* means be established to eiisure that ALL. 
students receive such skills. A complete infusion approach 




ihioiigholU ihceniirc R-12( iin uiiIiim is ihc Ix'si aiulsiiiosi way of 
cloi'tg so. 

i). *riic iiamnil })()iciHial thai ar(|iiaiiuiiig snu/cins wiih (aivcr 
ccliKalioii skills has lor incrcasiiit^ smdciu inou'vaiion lo Icani 
siibjt'Ci maiin can best be capital iml oiuliKaiKb Msiiit; an i illusion 
approach, h won id bo unfair to classroom icacluTs il wv wvw lo 
Ifc^noro this nalnral polcnliaL 
No mailer how well leachcrs nnclcrsiancl siidi basic coniopis as ihosc 
ouilinctl alxn'c, many will siill— ai Icasi in ihe iniiiai si.it»i's— resist 
aiiempis matic lucnconragc use of an "infusion" siiaiegy lor ihedelivery of 
career echicaiion. While some leacliers, lo be sure, almosi inunediaiely see 
llie posiiive poienlial career educalion holds for ihein. oiluMs seem lo nevvl 
lo be convinced ihai ii is lo ihe leacher's advaniat^e lo adopi su( h asiraieji^y. 
Tluis, we can expeci lo find many teachers who musi be "sold" on using an 
infusion approac h. Aiuong ihe major "sellint;" poinis most appropriate 
for use are the following: 

1. The lime career educalion asks lor is taken from the lime any true 
teacher (i.e., not "inslnu lor") takes in trying to motivate students 
to learn the subject matter. Cliireer educalion does not ask for time 
devoted to iransmiuing tlie subject matter atself. 

2. Almost all teachers have exj)erienced nuiiiaple studeius asking the 
question "Why is it important for us to Lcarii tiiis?" A "careers" 
approach in the classroom is otie way of answering sut h (|uestioi), 
that will apfx'al to many — not just a few — -indents. 

3. Teachers are being asked to use a *'carec!s" approach to student 
motivation only when such an approach is obviously appropriate 
and feasible. They are not being asked to use it as an exclusive 
niotivatioiuil device nor lo use it all the time. 

4. A career education appnxich to teaching (an make the c lass room 
more exciting and satisfying for the teacher as well as lor his her 
studeiMs. Teachers, like studeius, need to see the iiuportance of 
their subject matter in terms of its utilitarian value as well as its 
imiate worth. 

5. A "careers" approach to teactiing that includes conununity 
involvemeiu is an effective means of helping comnumity meud)ers 
better understand problems teachers face — aiul so an effective 
means of building more comiuunity support for the Education 
systeu. -including its budget. 

6. There is nothing inconsisteiu between what car^'er education is 
asking teachers to do and what is generally regarded as simply 
"good teaching." Career education is more (orrectiv perceived as 
"making things better" than it is as "somethiug completely new 
and differeiu." 

7. Career education's emphasis on the goa: dI "education as 
preparation for work" is w *hicle that can effec tively used to 
emphasize other basic goals of Education as w^:iL It is certainly, in 




no way. iin t'llori lo <*tMiu'aii nor to dowiipkiy other basic goals of 
Education. 

8. *riic "career t : op ncatmcui" teachers are iK'ing asked to use is 
predicated oi '^ic f)rinciples aimed at increasing pro- 

ductivity, n )i(>iiuctivity (tMi be improved using a 

' careers" apj -cius will learn moresuhjeci matter— and. 

thus, tracher llit^ coals will be better reached. 

The kindsof "selliui; outiiuedabovearenuuheasier to suite than 

they are to "sell." By :.r ; . each is something that is best transmitted 
when teachers "disco.v. ^e poims for themselves rather than having 
someone else recite them. 1 ius brings us, then, to the "how to" aspects of 
infusiop staff development. 

The basic principles involved in the "how to" aspects of infusion can be 
staled as follows: 

1. Let teachers begin with the instructional objectives they already 
have— i.e., with oi)je( tives related to what sidiject matter they are 
trying to teach. These instructional objectives should always be 
kept "up front"— with the "careers'* emphasis being perct ived as a 
vehicle for use in attaining s:'ch objectives. 

2. Help teachers lx*gin their infusion approaches through a team 
strategy that allows severed teachers to combine their knowledge 
and creativity in suggesting "infusion" ideas to a particular 
teacher. Don't start out by -amply letting each teacher fend for 
herself/himself. 

Use teat hers skilled in the infusion process as role models for other 
teachers. Both their expertise and their enthusiasm will "rub off". 
4. Assign sirhject matter department heads and/or cmricidum 
specialists as team leaders in that part of staff tlevelopment. Use 
counselors as resomce jK'rsons rather than as team leaders — as a 
irencral rule. 

.5. Provide teachers with clear signs that the school athninistrai )r 
wants and expects them to engage in infusing a "careers" 
emphasis into their subject matter. Sup|X)n and strong encourage- 
ment from the building principal is essential. 

(). Provide sf)me kind of "recognition/reward" system for use with 
teachers wdio have sikc essfully demonstrated their infusion 
expertise, "hifusion" is t(K) much work not to have it matter when 
it's done right. 

7. Recogni/e that the "infusion" component of staff developmens is 
one that must be carried out on a continuing basis, h cannot — and 

• will not— work if it is only a "one time" event. 

8. Be sure to emphasize all four steps in the "career education 
treatment" found in the OCE monograph /] Primer For Career 
Education, Using a "careers" emphasis to motivate students is 
only the first of these four important steps. 
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Perhaps ihv most dillidih asptrl ol ilu' "iiirusioii" toniponnil of siafl 
dcvt'lopiiuni is tau'd < tUiraiioii's tMnj)liasis on an a( livity-oiit'iiit'd 
appioac Ii to iluMdu hii 4 k-ai iiing i)n)K ss. For teat lu'i s 10 Itrh oniforiablc 
using siuh an approatli (Innatids thai llicy lia\r (onlHU'iur Unh in 
lluMUschrs and in ihcii sUuU'iiis. Main leacluTs loday air la(king '.iisiu h 
confidra c. Thai is why it is geiuTally Uviwv to start will) small adiviiies 
rfquiriiLi; only a Ifw t lass ptricKls to ( ()tn})U'te. I hv largn . more involved 
activities tan eoine later. 

The sueeess of an "infusion" approach to implementing ea.eer 
education can best be evaluated using c riteria (oinmonly used to measure 
ihe effec tiveness of good teaching. Such criteria wouUl include: (a) the 
quality ol teacher pupil relationships; (!>) student and te;):lier satisfaction 
with their lespective work; (c) student attendance figures; (d) iiu idenceoi 
student discipline problems in the classioom; and (e) increases in academic 
achievemetu. If a career etlucaiion approach can be demonstrated to 
contribute positively to one or more of these criteria, surely it'nuist be 
regarded as helpfid to all ol llducaticm— not just to the more specific goals 
of career education. 

Based on the preceding tlis( ussion of the five basic components in a 
career eduv ation staff tlevelopment effort, let us now unn to specific 
examples of how each of these five components has Ix'en translated into 
successful practice in selected K-12 school districts represented by 
participants in the miniconfertMues on which this monograph is based. 
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Examples of Career Education Staff Development 

Practices 



In an effort to provide consisicncy :uul t^asy referencing, die specific 
examples lo be presented in this section will be orj-anized using the same 
generic headings used lo organize the contends of the first section of this 
monogn?ph. Furthermore, those examples most closely related will, to the 
extent possible, be presented in a sequential fa;ihion. Taken as a whole, 
these examples will hopefidly illustrate both the viability of the principles 
enumerated in the preceding section and provide illustrations that each of 
those principles is, in fact, being carried out successfully in practice. 

Unfortunately, from the standpoint of organizational clarity, local K-12 
school districts tend not to separate ?heir career education staff 
development in the five categories being used here. That is. when they 
r\xn[, for example, running "vSummer workshops" for teachers, such 
workshops typically include some attention to each of the five major 
categories. Thus, it is necessary here to describe various kinds of staff 
development efforts in terms of what appears to be their major, but not 
their ^.vc/iaiW emphasis. With this understanding, we can now proceed to 
a description of practices. 

The Need For And Nature of Career Education: Examples of Practice 

Sarah VValkenshaw (Kansas City, Missouri) was one of the participants 
reporting use of a career education needs as.sessment instrument as a tool 
useful in illustrating the need for career education. The particular 
instrument Sarah uses is me supplied by the Missouri State Department of 
Education's Office of Ciarc^'r Education. This example is illustrative of 
what is almost certain in become a trend, among State departments of 
education, in reviewing proposals received from local school districts for 
grants under provisions ol the "C:iu'eer Education hicentive Act." A 
sophisticated local school district approach to community career education 
needs assessment can be seen in an instrument developed by Homer 
Sweeney. Fremont School District, in Fremont. California. 'Fhis is but one 
of several good career education assessment devices that Homer and his 
staff have developed. 

A unique approach to demonstrating the "need" for career educat von to 
teachers was used by Priscilla Metalious in North Cilarendon. Vermont. 
There, Priscilla, acting in her role as counselor, worked intensively w^ith 
lOlh grade students in a career awareness/exploration/tcntative career 
desionmaking effort. As a result of her efforts, these lOth grade students 
began asking their teachers a series of questions reg-arding the career 
implications of the stibject matter they were Ix-ing asked to study. This, in 
ttirn, led several of these teachers to express an interest in learning more 
alxnit career education— and about how to inftise career education in 
classrooms. 
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Sm'ial K-12 .scIhk)! disiricis Ijavr arraiii^cd for i^radiiaic level courses to 
be offered iheir (eaehers in (*areer ediK aiion. vSiuh courses can. of course, 
provide ihe leacher wiili a broad overview of tbc history of career education, 
the need for and nature of ( areer education, and some illustrative examples 
of how it is beint; iinpleitiented, Aujontr the school th'stri( ts win; have used 
this approach to ac(iuaintint^ teachers with career education are: ( 1) (iloria 
VVliitinan (Netwon Sciuare. Pennsylvania); (2) Shirley Aberg( River (irove. 
Illinois): C^) John Meighan (Nelsonville. Ohio); ('!) Patricia Duffy 
(1 lyannis, Massachuy tts). and (3) Mike Zockle (Warren. Ohio). Typically, 
when this approucli is used, it operates under conditions whereby: (a) only 
teachers who volunteer to take the course are asked to enroll in it; (b) those 
who lake the course pay their own course fees; and (c) the course itself is 
offered at nit^ht. or on Saturdays, during the school year. The obvious 
advantage of this approach k that it provides an in-depth opportunity to 
learn about career education. The obvious di.sadvantage is that only a 
portion of the teaching faculty is being reached by this approach. 

When local sclux:)l districts embark on the task of trying to accjuaint all 
teachers with the basic nature of and need for career education, they 
typically do so in a far shorter period of time than is recjuired for a full 
blown graduate course. Moreover, a discu.ssion of the basic natureof career 
education is typically intermingled with di.scussions of the "how to do it" 
aspects of career education as well. Kathy Backus (New Haven, 
(k)nnecticut) has IxMh "career education awarenes.s" and "how-to-do-it" 
workshops available for teachers in the region sheserves. She reix)rted that, 
while the "awareness" sessions are still popular, more and more schools are 
asking for the "how-to-do-it" workshops. Clint Rouse (Daytona Beach, 
Florida) conducts 15 hours of inservice education for faculty members that 
represents a combination of "awareness" and "infusion" materials. Essie 
Page (Washington, D.C sch(M:)ls) coiidiicis a series of 1/2 day career 
education workshops during the schc^ol year on various career education 
topics picked by educators in that district. F.d Whitfield (San DiegoC^ounty, 
(iidifornia) runs a '^ day "simulatic^n workshop" involving teachers, 
counselors, and school iKiministrators in which, using a "theoretical 
school," they can discuss Ixxh what career education means and how to 
iujpleinent it in, that school. According to Ed, sucii a prcxedure allows 
career education to be discussed without the topic of "why we can't do it 
here* being raised. 

In the State of Mississippi, Ken Quinn (New Albany, Mississippi) reports 
that all prospective teachers are ncnv recpiired to have a course in career 
education in order to meet certification recjuirenients. Mary Remington 
(Pittsburg, Kansas) told us that all teachers applying for pc^sitions in her 
schcK)l district are now routinely asked, during their interview', about the 
interest in and knowledge regarding career educatic^n. In BcxMieville, 
Kentucky, Martha Turner reports that a special session on career education 
is routinely included now in the orientation meetings held [or new 
teacheis. 




Belly Bair (Oinaiia, Nebraska) holds career ecliu aiion staff ineeiings each 
Monday lo which both educators and representatives from the P/I\A. are 
invited. Last year, she had more than 80 PTA representatives represented at 
these staff meetings. Bob Megow (Orlando, Florichi) routinely schedules 
three 3-Ii()Ur sessions on career ecUuation foral I elementary school teachers 
aiul two 2-hour sessions for all secondary .school teachers aimed at 
informing them regarding the need for and nature of career education.. 

Even these few examples will ho^x'fully illustrate the fact that k-12 
school districts are paying attention to the need for allowing educators to 
learn about and reflect on the nature of career education. The term "career 
education" is still far from being a "household word" among educators. 
CxMi tinning attention to this tojjic is needed. 

Occupations and the Occupational Society: Examples of Practice 

involvement of the broader community as "partners" in the implemen- 
tation of career education is a very broad topic. Here, only a small portion 
of that topic — namely, ways in which the broader community participate 
in staff development of educators— will be considered. Nanow as this asjx^ct 
of the total topic is, it is, nevertheless, very important because it will serve to 
illustrate that staff development of educators is yici, in career education, 
something done exclusively by educators them.se Ives. Without the active 
participation of persons from the broader community, the total staff 
development effort would be most incomplete indeed. 

Fivst, a few of the major efforts of the business/lalxn/ industry 
conummity holding implications for multiple .school districts across the 
Nation will be illustrated. One of these consists of the "C'areer Guidance 
Institutes" conducted under auspices of the National Alliance of Business. 
\ concrete example of such an effort was reported by Alton Harvey 
^^Mobile, Alabama). There, the iX'A was conduc ted in a series of .Saturday 
morning workshops for teachers, counseh^rs, and administrators in the 
area. A total of 60 hours was involved divided into three 20- hour session>: — 
(I) on the nature of career education, (2) consisting of visits to business/ 
industry settings, and (.S) to helping educators devise infusion strategies for 
u.se in the classroom. 

A second major kind of business/industry participation in staff 
developmeni of educators in career education can be seen in the "tlducatoi s 
hi huiustry" program sponsored by the General Klectric Go'tipany. Th.is 
program, operated typically for graduate credit through Icxal college or 
university, provides teachers, counselors, and. administrators with 
opportunities to study intensively, through a combination of site visits and 
.seminar discussions, the variety of kinds of occupations — and 
interrelationships among them — that exist in major CiE plants located in 
the area in which the program operates. It is an excellent device for helping 
educators learn more about occupations and the occupational society. 
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riiiul, MUtlfi ihf i^fiifial anspircs of ihf Joint (loinu il For Ktonoiiiif 
Iitliuaiion, a minilx'i of colleges and nnivcisilics sponsor "Ktononiir 
Ethical ion Workshops" Ibi t»du(al()is. A gootf'Vxainplf of one sndi 
workshop atlapiftl for spa ifit use in CdYvvr ahu aiion was rt'porial hy Jerry 
\'an Pt'h (Oavcnpori, Iowa). lie foniul an "I\( oiionue luhicalion 
Workshop" offered hy die Depariinenl of Ktxjnoniic s ai the University of 
Iowa to he helpful— and was later ahle to adapt the content from thai 
wrnkshop into a ''World of Work" workshop for iiuorested iea( hers. 
Whether or not suth adaptations are made, tlK "Iieonomit Kdutation 
Workshops" for educators operating under the general leadership of the 
Joint (x)un(il On Keonomic Kdtuation hold high potential for helping 
educators learn more ahout ottupations and alxjut the ott u|)ati()nal 
sot let y. 

Now to mon* spe( ifit examples taken from specific sehool distrit ts. One 
very good example was reported hy Beth Berry ( Tuc son, Ari/.ona}. There.a 
seienee leat her expressed interest in teaehing st ienee through taxidermy 
and was ahle to learn enough alx)ui that o( t iipation to do so through the 
help of eoinmimity persons who are experts in the field of taxidermy. In the 
piocess, the teacher foimd an added iK'uefit through heing ahle to learn 
some of the skills of a taxidermist for himself. 

A more eommon way in whieh educators learn ahout (Keupations and 
the octiipational society is through systematic tours to husiness/industry 
settings. This appears to he an increasingly common practice. For 
example. Helen Smith (Rome, (Georgia) has initiated a foriPial " Teachers 
and Counselors I.earn Ahout Inchistry" program involving several visits, 
during the coiuse of the school year, hy educators iiUerested in learning 
more ahout local industries. Burt Elliott (Siloam Springs, Arkansas) 
reported that he used teacher visits to husiness/industry settings as an 
initial veliic le for "selling" teachers on the importance oi career education. 
Of 9G tea( hers in his school system, 91 agreed to make suc h visits. The 
program operated hy releasing 15 teachers at a thne for 10 afternoons 
dtuing the school year (with the scIkjoI system hiring suhstitiue teac hers to 
replace whem while on these visits). At each site, teachers met with 
management personnel to learn ahotit the industry, were taken on a lour of 
the plant, and then allowed to visit with 10-12 assemhly line employees 
who told teac hers ahout their johs and why they thought sc hools should he 
hetter preparing youth for work. 

Virginia Brookins (Okolona, Mississippi) indicated that, hecause 80 
percent of the teac hers in her sc hool district have never worked oiuside the 
field of formal Education, there was a great need for them to learn alx)ui 
occupations and the occupational .society. To meet this need, she has 
undertaken several kinds of activities. One is a plan for ALL teachers in the 
school district to tour the one large industry in Okolona (they plan to use 
one inservice clay for this). A second thing Virginia has doiiei.s toestahlish a 
"teacher trade day" tmder which a teacher works in some occupation for a 
day while a |X'rs(m from that occupation comes iiiio the school system and 



lakes ovc: ihv it'at luM 's t lass<'s for ihv day. Whi lo she made no pretenses that 
ih^ arranfi;eineiu foimd eaeli well-e(iuip})e(I lo do the other's job, she did 
insist tha; it helped eaeh better understand and aj)j)rec*iate the other. 

hi Attleboro, Massaehiisctts. Barbara cihnn hill has included, in the 
introductory eareer eeiueation workslio|)s eondueted lor teachers and 
administrators (10 jXTsons maximum), a two-hour visit to some 
'jusiness/industry settini; where educators can dialogue with workers and 
managers with respect to their: (a) job expectations; (!)) perceived relevance 
of the school district's curriculum to entry level jobs existing in the 
business or industry being visited: and (c) ix)tential for forming 
"partnerships" with persons frorii the business or industry for career 
education. These site visits are conducted once a month and are entirely 
voluntary for leachers. Barba»a reports that teachers enjcjyed these visits 
very much anti, in fact, many regarded it as the real ' highlight" of her 
entire career education workshop. 

One of the most exciting aii(! challenging use of the community in career 
education staff development efforts was reported by Jama Roman (Toledo, 
Ohio). There, through the "Clareer Awareness Workshop" that Jama has 
establisiied, teachers anti counselors in that 30-day Summer program can 
spend 10 of the 30 days in local industries. There, each actually "tries out" a 
wide variety of jobs ranging from the lowest/skill level to top manageinent 
jobs. More than 30 c(Miipanies in the 'Toledo area are participating \n this 
program. Kacli has agreed to take on either one teacher or one counselor as a 
part of this workshop. 

Martha Turner (Booneville, Kentucky) reported that they have beenable 
to establish arrangements under which selected teachers can he out in 
business/industry settings for as long as 2-3 weeks at a time. 'There, ea( li is 
assigned a joint task of: (a) ix'tter understanding t he occupaoonal soc iety; 
and (b) devising ways of taking what they have learned and making plans to 
infuse it into their classrooms. Tunding from the Appalachian Regional 
Ciommission has liel|X'd pay the cosJs. 

In Warren, Ohio, Mike /(xkle reported that a group of 12.5 local 
business/industry organizations have handed togi'lher to form what is 
called the "Industrial Information Institute." This organization has been 
very helpful to Mike iivtermsof their parti ci pat ion in career education staff 
development. 'They are regarded as prime resources for the Warren School 
District's career education in service effort. 

Kacli of the examples given above has been purposely selected i)ecause it 
illustrates sjurifically the active involvement of the business/labor/ indus- 
try community in career education staff development for educators. Staff 
development efforts aimed at showing educators how to use such 
community resources in implementing career education are rejx)rted in a 
later part of this monograph. 
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Teaching Educators The Process of Career Development: Examples of 
Practice 

Pt'iliaps ilu' tlfairsi— and miainly one of ihf l)csi— fxainplfs of 
foiurniraiinj; a ponioii of ihc cavvcv odiualion siaff tlfvflopiiu'iii fffori on 
[he raiwrtlfvt'lopnuMH process t an lu'st'cn in the proi^iain toiulnt '".1 in ihv 
UpptT Aiiinmon. Ohio sthool disirirl undvv ihc tlirtriion of Nanry 
l.osfkanip. TluTf, usinj; six siagt's of c<uwv dtwlopnicni— (a) awamu'ss; 
(b) fxploraiion; (t) toininiinu'nt; (tl) skill tlfvrlopnu'ni; (v) skill 
R'finfinfni: and (f) rcaffirinaiion— to whith siiidfnis air lo \yc exposal. 
Nanty dfviscd a plan undvv whit h tt-at htTs tould i;o ihrouj;h this vniivv 
protrss for ihnnst'ivcs so thai [hvy irvi a bviivv iindfrsianding (if ihcir own 
tartrr dt'Vf lopinfni. By pulling U'atluTs ihrough ihfsf various siagfs of 
tarfcrdfvflopnifiii. Nanty irpoits ihai ifathfrsau* holh inoir awaif of ihf 
nml f(»r and inoir toinpcu-ni in intviing uurtT dt'vtdopinnii nmls of 
siudriiis. 

Whik' noi contrniiaiing tliirtily on ihf ifathcr's own rarm- 
dt'vt'lopnu'ni. Barbara Churdiill (Aiilfboro. Massadiusfiis) dofs provide, 
wiihin lu'r loial serifs of 8 Saiurday workshops for rareer ctlutaiion siaff 
dt'vt'lopnu'iii. one dt'voietl six'rifically ro cartrr dfvclopinfni ihfory. Sintr 
vinh t)f ilu' workshops art' 5 hours in Iciigih. shf is able it) inclutlf a 
fonsitlfrablf ainounl of pt'rlint'nl informalion lo lfat:hfrs rfgartling basic 
fontrpis in cart'fr tlt'Vflopincni. 

L.ikf Nanty Lost'kainp. Can^l Chapin (Rfno, Nfvatla) has finbarkftl on 
an cffori lo help ifathers untlt'rsiantl iht* tarccr tlcvt'lt)pincni protcss 
through helping ihcni lo siutly antl ihink abt)ui ihcir oiini tarccr 
tlt'vclopincni. A pari oi her effort invt)lves letting teachers et)inplete such 
instruments as Ilollantrs "Self Direetetl Searth." antl Cirites' "Clareer 
MiUurity Inventory" ft)r themselves. They thenstutly the resultsinan effort 
to better uiulerstantl themselves antl their own stageof career tlevelopinent. 
Carol reportetl that one teacher, after stutlying these tlata. tlecitletl to leave 
the teaching profession— antl tlitl! 

Steve Jones (Concortl. New Hampshire) reported that, inclutletl among 
iJie various ki ds of career etlucation wtn kshops ct)ntluctecl for teachers in 
that school tiistrict were one on "Values Cllarification" antl another on 
"Decisionmaking." Eighty percent of the elementary school teachers in 
Contortl's school tlisirict enrt)lletl in those workshops. The teachers 
participating in these activities felt they v/ere mut:h better tjualifietl. as a 
resul t. to inclutle an emphasis on tlecisionmaking in their career etlucation 
infusit)!! efforts. 

Santly Bode. Career Ktlutation Coordinator for the DuPage Klemeiuary 
(^ireer Ktlucation Center in Wheaton. IllintMs, was only one of several 
participants who reportetl special units on *'sex steret)typing" to be 
inclutletl in their total career etlutaLit):i staff tlevelt)pnienL effort. 

As comments matle by participants in all ol the in iin conferences on 
which this mt)n()graph is based were examinetl. it was (obvious that this is 
one area which, at least to tlate. appears tt) Ix* receiving the least 
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Clio,. . unu-d lu-lping .diua.ors muUTsunul a.ul apply ,lu- basic 

IS a lea las up n,k. ,lu,. could, in ,„a„y ((),n.,u.„i„\.s. Ix- take,, <„.,• I v 
profe.ss.o„a sdu^ol an„,s.lors who are. obvi.n.sly. ,l,e '•Ik's Ix- " lo 

'Harl> all „( ,<xlay s .selux,l eoiuiselors «,y- experts i„ career dcu'lopnu-m- 

tn^:::;z:Zur '•'->>'->'"ui. 

know r a,u.,sel<,rs are Ixro.ning i.neres.ed i„ and 

0(. iisctl uhcifvcr (OiuisfI(;is possess siicli fxptTiisf. 



EfaSJ^^rM^^^^^^^ °' 'tV resources: 

Helping eduea.ors lean, lunv to find, ,rns.. and use <o,n,„„„i,y 
resonrces-lx„l, pbysual and perso,„,el_in eareer ednea.ion e 
rqMesHHs o,KM,f <,u. bigges, staff developrnern dudlenges/riK- f 11 n^^^^^^^^^ 

=!;^:i;:;:;;;:ii:;r"'"""^^-'--=-''-'''^-^'- 

We begin will, Benne Novick in Woodbridge, New fersey Tbere bis 
Rcsoinccs Wo.ksbops condi.e.ed tnuler ai.spiees of ,be National 
Bu.nc dese.dx-d i.s lypual of ,:,any NAIKC worksbops be!d eacb year in 

n.ral Jersey I.Rb.s.r.al-hdiica.ion Coi.ncil con.aining ,be names ^nd 
<K dressess of over 300 c-o,nnu.ni,y resourc es available L use 

.ulvaniage (,f c-o,nnn.n.iy resources an Ix- fourcl i„ „,os, olln- 
roinnuuni.es wbere an active NAIEC c-flo,. exists 

Mary Re.ningtor, (Pittsburg. Ka.isas) bas a system wb, ;ebv couH.u.ni.v 
rescnrrc e persons for tbe sc bool district are obtained pri.narily as a rl <^ 

cstab!.sbn,c.Hs ,n ,be arc-.. leac bers k-an, from tbese rc..sour<e persons 
fur mg tbe Sununa-nuluding to trust and rc-spec. tbe.n. As a rc-stlll - y 
HUMte ,na.,y sucb persons into tbeir classrooms during tbe scbool yc'-a," as 
resource speakers for tbeir students. ^ 

In Boulder, Colorado. Asabi ().sbi,„a follows tins same basic route ;o 
Klc-nt.fuat.on anc use of c-o„„nuni.y resourc es. For example, tbey eng .g 
an .nserv.c e effort witb Stb grade teacbers to learn cue,,, alxnu t ' 

o pers<H.s uube.r conn„tn,ity wbo were fullMinu- autiKMs. Tb<,se p^^^^^^^ 
after .neet.ug w.tb teac bers. were brot.^bt bac k into c lassr<x„ns t< erv . ^ 
conumnmy resource persons for .'itl, grade pupils. 
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,.,,..|,„s ,„ s, h..ol .l.s.r.n. .-■ , ; ' ,,.1, s,,y s<.Mi„s.. 

Dunng ihosi- visits, uadu s . ..oinli Hinni.^li a(auri 

,, s<,.m <• i«-.s<..isas ■■u-a< l.c« iImI ■• ' ' , ,,„, j,, .s„„ll. 
^, ..„„„„,|- „„„<■ .,.,1 im-sn„mB .1 nn,l,„ 1 . . < . ■ ^^^^ 

„„,!„. Ua„n„<.i< al....il. ',,,,,,,.„, ,|u„,,.lt.l...ial. 

pnsons a( iiially do ihc hniK- 

. . , i„ lu'lnini? liwluTs uU'iinly and usi 

.,.„on« «..ni-uinuu.s inos ^ " ,,111. Kducmional 

co.nllUlni.ylCS(,ula•sls^c^^.uk 1 1 ^^a ,olU.ain.i; and 

R.s.,ui<r Ass<,< ia.i<.n. has d.vis.d ' " <,,,aiii/.a.i<.ns 

,,i„i„, u, sn V. as < auri ahi< a.K.n ' - V , ,, ,,„,,, .h,<.u,h 

..s.ahlish.d. all ..a< h.. s niak. ^ ,,1. I'.du. a.ional 

fiis. .n<li<ann. du;,. ^l'-;,;;; f^^^^^^^^^^ widi a „a,.i<nla. 

R^souur AsMK ialion. I lu ' j.oll.m in.i; ns. ol ihf 

,..........la...ru. ... 

;:;;;rn;iid'~ 

nnnil.. or additional paiuop.!^^^^^^^^^ 
„„,|„,, „,.,„„■<■ cnu,.-. ims liM.lly !«■„ nu.!.. 

Us,. „((■«„„,,.,„„ " ■ - ; : ■ „„„ <l>.v..l..„,.K.,„ 

„s „UK h .„,■..,..,„ as „ , ; " ' , ,„„, ,ha, ,„a..y 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ - - 
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Infusing Career Education Into Classrooms: Examples of f ractices 



I'hv t^iraicsi siiiglr riiipliasis, lo &au\ in (arm nliKaiioii siaK 
(k'Vflopniciii lias Ihtii miit'ird around aiitMupis lo help icatlins inliist' 
caitri ctlntaiioii into ilit'ir u*gu lai subju t iMaiifi. Boili gfiifial (lis( iissioiis 
of this pioblfiii aiitl spu ilic t'KaiiipIfs of pnu liirs wnr toniiiu npla( c in 
lire niinitonffivna's on wliidi this nionoi^rapli is basal. 

In icTins of t^t'nt'ial tlist u.ssion, persons sndi as HtMh TykT (Rit lilantl. 
South C^arolina) siivssul ilic iinix)rtantc' of lop atlininisiraiivf support 
regarding the desirahiliiy of infusion. He suggested thai, if local 
superintendents of schools were to make this the topic of their major speech 
given to leaeliers ai the beginning of the st hool year, ii would almost surely 
liave a positive effect. John Sedey (Mounds View, Minnesota), while not 
disagreeing, stressed the desirability of having eareer education inhision 
considered at the same linie ( urrit ulums are being revised in the s( hool 
district. John's |x)int — a very g(K)d one — is that it is easier to infuse ( areer 
education (oncepts as pai t of a total package than it is to alter an existing 
curriculum package by inserting in it phues where (areer education 
concepts can be appropriately inhised. Barbara Wilson (South Burlington, 
Vermont) emphasi/ed that, of all the appioac lies she has tried toencourage 
infusion, the one that has worked best for her is to approach each 
Department Head in the secondary school and tonvinte iheni of the 
iin|X3itance and value of infusing career education tontepts into their 
individual subject matter areas. Beth Berry ('rntson. Ari/oiia). on theother 
liand. was tonvintrd that the approach that works Ix'st is the use of 
exemplary teachers from particular subject matter areas — or grade levels — 
as role imxlels for other Jeachers who-have ikm yet tried to infuse career 
education. Herman Ciii/./lr (Tulsa. Oklahoma) stressed the great 
ini|X)rtance of providing teachers with concrete materials lor use in 
infusing career edu( ation concepts. In a very real sense, of course, each of 
these jx'rsons was "right" when she/he insisted they knew the best 
approach to take. Thai is. the approach that works best for one person in a 
given connnunity may well differ from tise approach that works best for a 
differeiu person in another (ommunity. 

Let us !i(nv l(X)k ai some of these general recommendations in U'rms ol 
specific examples of pra( ti( e. 

I hv "eac h one leach one" approac h — involving teachers experieiK ed in 
infusing c areer educaiifMi iiuo sid)jec t helping other teac hers who have not 
yei tried lo do so— is certainly one of the more popular kinds of examples 
one could find. Foi example. Bob Tovvue is a "lead teacher" in Keimelnmk. 
Maine— oiie of 8 such "lead teachers" in that school distric t c harged with 
serving as tok tiKxlels for other teac hers. I lelen Smith (Rome. Cieorgia) has 
"teacher career education reps" in each sch(X)I building charged with 
motivating other teachers in that building to inhise career education 
concepts in their classes. Polly Friend (Marcjuette. Michigan) has initiated 
a system under whic h teachers who are "doing career education" in their 
classrooms are encoiuaged to visit other classrooms to share ideas of how 




icadicis ill suih t lassrooius lould also 1k'( oinc in\ olval. l liis same basic 
idea IS Ix'liiiici ihc Cialiloniia "Masiri iVaiiuT" (oncx'pl whnv iradins 
from various suhjrd mailer art'as go inlo sdiools irilnt'sU'd in Kfiiiiit; 
siaru'd in c artrr ahuaiioii lo work willi ihcirt ounlcrparis in ihoscsc liools. 
One disadvaniagc lo ihis approat li w as pf)iiii('tl out i)y Sliiilcy laQuiiuo 
(Pliocnix. Arizona) who rrportct! llial her icac hers who were really t;})od a i 
iidusint; ( arirr t'diu aiion (ona'pls in ilu'ir ( lasses were siu li i^uud leac hers 
ihey resisied any aiienipls lo lake iheni oul ol iheir ( lassiooins lo work vviih 
olher leachers. 

A significanl pn)l)lein la( int; niany leac hers in iheir aueinpis lo infuse 
career educalion inlo iheir dassroonis is career eclucalion's call (or an 
ac iix ity-orieniecl approac h lo ihe leac hint; learning uroccss. Apparenily. 
many leac hers are siill unacc ustomed lo — and so ).es;>:'.ive lo— ihis idea. 
Several school clisir e ls are irying chlferenl ways ol helping leac hers solve 
diis j)r()I)leiii. l-'or example, Carol (ionier (Missoula, Monlana) has laken 
eac h lexlhook used in her sc hool disiriel and suggesiecl a sel ol spec ilic 
careei ecluc aiiou ac livilies lUai could he easily inserlecl inlo eac h. She has 
ihen gi\'en lliese ac liviiy ; uggesiions lo leac hers under an assumpiion lhal, 
sinc e ihey refer tlirec lly lo pages in ihe lexlhook ihe leac her is using, 
c hanees are improved lhal ihe leac her will consider irying ihai ac liviiy. 

Sieve jones (Concord. New \ lampshire) liied a diflerenl approac h lo ihis 
same problem hy concluding some leac her workshops where a variely of 
"hands on" ac livilies were involved. One sue h exerc ise. for example, was 
ealled "Cardboard Carpeniry" and was declic aied lo show ing leac hers how- 
easy ii is lo make maierials for use in various kinds of eareer eclucaiion 
ac livilies. 

Belly liarr (Omaha, Nebiaska) has iried lo solve ihis problem by 
concluding a variely of demonsuaiion lessons for elassiootn leac hers where 
ihcy ean observe career eclucaiion concepls being infused inlo subjecl 
mailer ihrough an adiviiy approac h. Repre.seniaiives from eac h ac aclemic 
disc ipline area are inviiecl lo sudi ineeiings on an every olher monih basis. 

Ciail Anderson (Cireaier Barringion, Massac huseiis) is convineetl ihai ihe 
hesi way lo entourage individual leadiers lo infuse career eclucaiion 
conrepLs inlo iheir classes is ihrough making ihis a responsibiliiy of each 
academic Deparlmenl in ihe sc htM)l disiric l. She has predicalecl ihis efforl 
on prior work involving securing a sc hool board polic y supporiing career 
educaiion, fac uliy panic ipaiion in developmeni of a Rd2 .scope and 
secjuence plan for career eclucaiion having specific goal.s and objedives for 
each grade level, and a ihree semesicr hour inservic e educaiion course for ITi 
key leadiers in ilie Disirici. 

Liierally ihousands of classrcM)m leachers have, over ihe lasi several 
years, developed "adiviiy piickages" for use in infusing eareer educaiion 
copcepis iiuo subjecl mailer. Il is noi surprising lhal. in many school 
sysiems. collec lions are macleof sue h individual leac her efforls in order lhal 
ihey may Ik* shared wiih others. An ouisiand ing example of ihis can Ix'seen 
in ihe Barnslable High School in llyannis, Massachuseiis where Fairicia 
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Duffy toortlinait's ilu* c aitn ctliK aiioii fffori. Dining Smnnu'i in.stTvic t* 
(.•ciii(-;ui(Mi workshops thai Pal tondiic lul. irac luMs wvolt* ovfi 700 pages of 
infusion niaicrials (oniaiEiing wvW owr .SOO spctifit caitvi fdiicaiion 
aciiviiy patkagrs. TIu'sc haw now hvvii phufd in a sfi ifs of noiflK)oks and 
inadf availahlf lo oihns. Jant* Okainaio, Windwaitl Distric t Olfitr, 
Riinrohf, Hawaii is another person who. through col luting activity 
packages from a nuniher of innovative teaehers, has pac kaged them ina set 
that is thstribnted to many other teachers as "starter suggestions." 

Several examples of the kinds of "reward systems" used to encourage 
leac hers toward infusit^n at tivities can easily he cited. One good example 
was reported by Barbara Wilson (South Burlington. \'ermoni) when she 
intlicated that teac lier efforts aimed at infusion are now a standard part of 
teacher evaluations performed by building principals — and, thus, 
influential in determining salary raises. In Toledo. Ohio. Jama Roman has 
found thai jMOviding "minigrants" lo teat hersof SfiOeac h was suffic ient to 
encourage many to undertake innovative efforts to infuse eareer educ ation 
into iheir subjec t matter. Other sc hool systems — Louisville. Kentueky is a 
good example — have found it "rewarding" to teaehers if ac tivity pac kages 
judged to be outstanding are rejxoduced by the seliool system and 
iransmiued to other teac hers — along with putting the name of the teac her 
who "invented" the j^ackage in a prominent place on the material: 
themselves. Dale Davis (Oregon C^ity. Oregon) has found it very rewarding 
lo teaehers when he can find rescnirees necessary to take them out of their 
schools for a full day of leisurely discussion at the loeal country c Inb. 
There, teac hers can "swap" eareer educ ation ideas and praeiicrs with eac h 
other under relaxing conditions. 

The task of helj:)ing all teac hers ina given school district who are willing 
to ec^nsider infusing eareer education coneepts into their regular c lasses is a 
formidable one indeed. It is not an impossible task. Barbara Preli (Jefferson 
C^ounty Sehools. Louisville. Kentuc kv) was able, using previously trained 
career edueation resource teachers from within her sehool district, to 
conduct a eareer education inservice for all 3.500 teac hers in that school 
distric t within a period of only one month! Not many sc hool distric ts will 
be able to mate h this, but Barl)ara Preli does stand as an exam])le of one 
who has done so. 

A second very outstanding exam})Ie can be seen in the work of Bernie 
(Griffith. (Career Kdueation Coordinator in (iashmere. Washington. 'I'here. 
eareer educ ation has» through Bernie'.s efforts and the strong su])port of her 
vSuperintendent and key jiersons f!i)in the broader comnuinity. been able to 
make c areer education in a central foc us of the entire c urric tduni. lixwry 
teacher in the Cashmere .Sc hcjol District is expec ted to engage in career 
educ ation. This is made c lear both when new teac hers are employed and in 
the annual evaluation reviews held with each teac her. One-third of the 
leaching fac ulty has. for the last several years, been released for a ]H*riod of 
lime ranging from five to eight days in order that constant curriculum 
revision c an take place in this comprehensive effort. With the broad way in 
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wliidi (iiitri ('(UKaUoii isdrliiu'd in ( iaslinu'ic, ilu'V liavc finally icadial 
ilu" \xn\\[ w'hvw [hc\c is no irai diflnrn((' in nu'anin.L; iH'iwtrn ilu' [vwu 
"(artri fdiu aiion" and ihv ivim "i;()()d t'diuaiion." li w ill ix* many years 
iK'lort' any si/rabic portion ol S( iiool . ' iiids in ouv Nation will liavt* 
advanit'd lo die siai;c wiicrc (laslinicic now linds ilscli. 

Concluding Statement 

Stall (Ifvt'Iopnu'Mt is aI)S()hitcly fsst-ntial lor liu' MUirsslid iniplcnicnta- 
tion ol (artrr itliK ation. I'lu' iiarssity lor nsin.t; a "pcopk' dianiL^t*" 
approacli to I)asi( rdiuational (iian,L;c makes it inipcrativf tiiat (arccr 
cdiKalion stall dcvt'lopincnt (ontinnc to iu* a iii.t^ii priority. 

S( IiooI distric ts tInoiiKiioitl tlu' Nation, sndi as tiu* ones used as 
('xanij)It's in lliis mono^rapli, iiavc drnionstratal liirnisdvcs to Ik* both 
reads and ai)Ie to cn.L^a.^e in dia live ( areer ('duration stall devdopinent 
dloiis. I'.diK atois Iiave demonstrated liiemseives to be L^eneraiiy receptive 
lo sndi dlorts and iominimity resomie pet sons and ort^an i/ations iiave 
prov ided ( on\ in( in.n; demonstrations ol tiieir ability and wiiiin.L^ness to 
j)arti( ipaic. Ol all tlie tosts asscx iated witii tiie Mnjjlementation ol (areer 
ediuation, tiie (ost ol stall development eflorts is by lar tiie lart^est. it iias 
l>rovided, lo date, very ridi returns for tiu- relatively small iuind)er of 
dollars a\ ailable lor this use. (;iven suffi( ient fnnds alhx aied to thi.sellort. 
eareei ediKalion (an be implemented a(r()ss the Nation in a relatively leu 
years. Careei ( (hu ation advoc ates in i' loi ida have a slo.L;an mosi appropri- 
ate lor nse in ( losin.L; this mono.n^raph. I hat slo.t^an say "WK KNOW I lOW 
NOW. * 
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